critic to join the opposition to Sudermann which had arisen in
certain quarters: " for he knows that a group reserves its bitterest
feelings for another that differs from it by the finest nuance." Be-
fore the first performance of Die Ehre, Oskar Blumenthal, the
then director of the Lessing Theatre, said to a housemaid who had
been sent to exchange some first-night tickets for seats on the fol-
lowing day: "Tell your mistress she had better keep the tickets.
Tomorrow is Faust. She will have plenty of chances of seeing that,
but tonight will be her only one of seeing Die Ehre." He was to
prove a bad prophet, however, for the play became one of the great
successes in the history of the German theatre. It is written strictly
on the lines of the French problem play. Trast is the classical type
of the raisonneur who comes on the stage solely to enunciate
aphorisms, and, at the same time, of the uncle from America,
whose millions solve all dramatic conflicts. Abundant use is made
of the stage " aside," sometimes with twofold effect, as when Trast
says " to himself " in reply to a remark of old Heinecke: " Sim-
plicity, thou speakest like a mother," and then adds, " recovering
himself ": " For shame, Trast, that was not nice." The front house
and the back one are painted not in the least as human milieus,
but as two effectively contrasted coulisses and, to make things
worse, the " witty " dialogue in the drawing-room is carried on in
intolerably affected journalese.

No author of the last generation has been so much abused as
Sudermann, and the abuse has come from almost every camp.
The Naturalists decried his dramas as perfumed twaddle, while
the Classicists accused him of dirty realism. The artists called him
a tedious moralist, and the ethical group considered him lustful
and frivolous. It was said that he stole intellectual property with
the utmost impudence and deceived the public, inducing it to waste
its time and money by unworthy subterfuges. Had there been a
combine of box-office dramatists, it would certainly have ejected
him for unfair competition.

Certainly purer and deeper notes have been sounded on the
stage than those struck by Sudermann, and it is equally true that
he always remained on the surface, that he, even in Ibsen's gen-
eration, still perpetrated plays which relied for their principal
effects on paint and powder and, while Hamsun, Maeterlinck, and
Shaw were enunciating their psychological Calculuses, contented
himself with the coarse black-and-white technique which provided
Scribe, Sardou, and Feuillet with their approved effects. But these,
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